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No further opposition of a serious character was met with, and the
Survey work was continued, and brought to a successful conclusion.
Besides their attacks on our Survey parties, and raids on our
villages, the Angami Na'ga's have continued up to the present time
in their accustomed habits of raiding and head-taking among them-
selves. During the two years ending 3ist March 1876,, 13 separate
outrages of this sort were reported, in which 6 villages were
burnt and plundered, and 225 men, women, and children kiltal.
These outrages continue unabated, and at the time of wriiing
(December 1877) it has been found necessary to despatch a fresh
expedition against this tribe.
The Anga'mi villages are invariably built on the very summits of
the hills, and vary much in size, some containing as many as a
thousand houses, while others consist of no more than twenty.
The villages are all strongly fortified with stockades, deep ditches,
and massive stone walls, and the hill-sides thickly studded with
pdnjiS) a chevaux dz /rise of sharp-pointed bamboo sticks planted
in the ground. In some cases, also, the sloping side of the hill is cut
away so as to form a perpendicular wall. The approaches to the
villages are tortuous, narrow, covered ways, only wide enough to
admit the passage of one man at a time; these lead to gates closed
by strong, heavy wooden doors, with look-outs on which a sentry is
posted day and night when the clans are at feud. Very often these
approaches are steeply scarped, aad the only means of entry into
the village is by means of a ladder consisting of a single pole,
some fifteen or twenty feet high, cut into steps. The sites of the
villages, however, are sometimes ill chosen, being commanded by
adjoining heights from which the internal economy of the hamlet
can be viewed, and a well-judged attack with firearms would render
opposition useless. The houses are built in irregular lines facing
inwards, with the eaves almost touching the ground j the front
gable is from fifteen to forty feet in height, and the roof, which is
made of grass and bamboos, slopes off in the rear to a height of
from ten to fifteen feet. In width the houses vary from twenty to
forty feet, and in length from about thirty to fifty or even sixty feet;
in many villages each house is surrounded by a substantial stone
wall. A dwelling-house generally consists of two apartments. In
the front room the grain is usually stored away in huge bamboo
baskets from five to ten feet in diameter j thick broad planks are
placed around the room for sitting and sleeping upon. The second